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THE COUNCIL OF WAR. 


THE SIEGE OF STRALSUND. was totally different from that of former days. It 
was then bright summer weather, and the sunbeams 
played upon the waves of the sea; the birds sang in 
the trees, and though their song was often interrupted 
i was with a beating heart that Wyndham rode | by the report of the firearms, nature around was green 

through the well-known Franken Gate on to the | and lovely. Now, a cold blast of north wind chilled 
quay of Stralsund. Two years and a half had well- | him to the very bone—everything he passed, as if pro- 
nigh elapsed since he left it. Many things had | phetic of his reception, looked cold, dead, uninviting- 
happened since then which had exercised a great | The birds had long flown to a warmer climate, the sun 
influence upon his life. The appearance of the city | was hid behind black clouds, and the sea, like a mass 
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of lead, looked so gloomy, that he involuntarily felt 
as if his visit to the town would bring him but little 
good. When arrived at the Rathhouse he heard to 
his disappointment that the governor was not at that 
moment in town, as he had gone over to the island 
of Rugen, but would return in a short time. Hardly 
allowing himself time to see to the quartering of his 
men, and to respond to the hearty congratulations of 
some of his old comrades, he hurried away to the 
Franken-Strasse, and eagerly approached the house 
where he had spent the happiest moments of his life. 

Oh, how well did he remember the shop at the 
corner of the street, and the houses of the neighbours; 
the very stones seemed known to him. The knock 
which he gave on the door sounded at once familiar 
and melancholy; there was no response, the noise 
echoed loudly and mournfully through the house. 

‘‘Come,”’ thought he, ‘‘I must not begin to think the 
worst at once. ‘hat old servant was always slow in 
opening the door. I shall knock again, and if they 
do not open, I know a way to get into the garden.” 

Accordingly, he knocked again, and he heard steps 
coming to the door. Certainly they were not the 
steps of the old servant, nor those of any of the 
family ; but they might have taken a new servant. 
The middle-aged woman who appeared in answer 
to his summons, attired in a somewhat showy but 
slovenly dress, certainly was a total stranger, and 
Harry’s heart sunk within him, for he knew that 
Helena would never have allowed any one in her 
house to be so untidy. 

‘Ts Pastor Hermann at home?” he asked, in a 
faltering voice. 

‘Pastor who?” 

‘‘ Pastor Hermann,” repeated Harry. 

‘¢T know not Pastor Hermann,” said the woman ; 
“who is he?” 

‘‘He lived here at one time—some two years 
since,”’ said Harry, almost choking. 

‘‘Oh ay, yes, I remember now. That was the 
Calvinist who had to go away, and a good job, too, 
I know naught about him.” 

“But stay, my good woman,” said Harry, gently 
preventing her from closing the door, ‘I am greatly 
interested in his whereabouts. If you could help 


**T tell you again, Sir Officer, that I know nothing, 
and will know nothing, of that Calvinist, that 
heretic, that wicked man.” 

Harry heard no more. 
scarcely knowing whither to turn. 
slowly away, along the road which he had so often 


He was out into the street, 
He walked 


walked by er side. But he scarcely noticed it, for 
his mind was buried in sadness, and there was no 
one to console him. 

Sir Alexander Leslie had returned from Rugen, 
whither he had gone to inspect the garrison, and was 
awaiting the king’s messenger in hisroom. He was 
seated in his oflicial chair, before a table covered 
with papers, pens, ink, maps, ete., and by his side 
sat an adjutant. When Harry entered, his face wore 
a grave and dignified expression befitting his high 
station; but when he saw Wyndham, a broad 
smile lit up his features, and, relinquishing all his 
official dignity, he ran out of his chair to meet the 
youth, and grasping his hand warmly, he said: 
‘This is a surprise indeed! How are you, Wynd- 
ham? I thought you were dead! Where have you 
been—prisoner ?” 

Harry was quite moved by the general’s cor- 
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diality, and told his story as shortly as possible, for 
he longed to ask another question which was burn- 
ing on his lips. 

‘‘Oh,” said Leslie, who had returned to his seat, 
and had listened attentively, ‘‘you may be very 
thankful, Wyndham. Iam surprised that they have 
dealt with you so very leniently.”’ 

“IT am thankful, general,” said Harry. ‘ But 
here is the despatch of his Majesty the king. Will 
you be pleased to read it?” 

The general, who had risen from the ranks and 
could not read, took the despatch upside down, and 
looking at it unconcernedly, said to Harry, ‘‘ You 
will find a good many things in this city altered 
since you left it.” 

“Tt is just what I would ask you,” said Harry. 
“To my great sorrow I find that Pastor Hermann 
has left his old house, and I fear the city. But 
could you tell me what has become of him, as I am 
deeply interested in his lot?” 

‘*Oh, the Calvinistic minister that was here! Ay, 
I remember him very.well. Right good sermons 
he used to give us; and I used to love to talk with 
the old man about the Lord and his dealings. But 
somehow or other the congregation fell off. This is 
not a very favourable town for our creed, Captain, 
you know, and God seems to have thought that the 
pastor could be more useful in another. The people 
gradually dropped off, and when first your friend 
William Baverley had to go, and then Wechter— 
who, by-the-by, is as wise and thoughtful an old 
soldier as I have had the pleasure to meet—and there 
was hardly any one left, the pastor went too.” 

Harry heaved a deep sigh and was silent for some 
moments. At last he said: ‘‘Herr Wechter gone 
too! How was it that he went? And do you know 
whither the pastor has gone?” 

“No, not I. The fact is, he was advised to go 
somewhere by Herr Wechter before he left the town. 
They spoke of Halberstadt, and even of Switzerland, 
but where he has really gone I cannot say. Probably 
Herr Wechter can, but even he is not here now.” 

‘But at least you can tell me where he is?” 
asked Harry, eagerly. 

Leslie ‘shook his head. ‘‘He must be either in 
Sweden, in Poland, or somewhere hereabouts. He 
was so saddened by the death of his wife, that he 
resolved to accept the invitation of his old friend 
Oxenstierna, and sailed for Sweden nearly six months 
ago.” 

“The death of his wife,” repeated Harry, ‘and 
the loss of his son!” The tone in which he said 
these last words was so deeply mournful that the 
general looked at him with pity. 


Full of sorrow, Harry left the city the next day, 
after having convinced himself that no trace of the 
Hermann family could be discovered. The only man 
who would be able to tell him whether Helena was 
yet in the land of the living was Herr Wechter, and 
to search for him was an undertaking of which the 
result was at least dubious, tedious, and difficult. 

Having received a warning from the late skirmish, 
Harry proceeded on his way back but slowly. When 
he arrived at the camp, after having delivered 
Leslie’s despatch to Lord Falkenberg, he went to seek 
his friend Baverley, and found him inside his tent. 

“Good news!” he said, joyfully, as Harry 
entered; ‘now I hope that we shall at last get 
somebody to cope with.” 
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“What good news is that?” asked Harry, quietly 
seating himself. 

“Well, Torquato Conti has resigned the command, 
and Tilly is again appointed generalissimo. He has 
already assembled an army, and is marching hither 
as fast as he can, so we will have plenty of work 
anon. But how are you so silent? Is anything 
amiss with Helena?” 

Harry told his story in a few words. 
were silent for some moments. 

“The only thing we can do is to wait and trust to 
God. Iam certain Herr Wechter is not in the army 
yet, for then would I be sure to have heard from 
him. Methinks he is in Sweden assisting the chan- 
cellor, with whom he studied at Rostock, and under 
whom he afterwards served both as soldier and as 
counsellor. We have frequently spoken about him 
together, and he has as warm an admiration for 
Oxenstierna as we have.” 

*‘ And to write to him, I suppose, would be of little 
use?”’ said Hariy. 

‘“We may try,” answered William; ‘he is very 
kind-hearted, and will do all he can to help you. If 
he knows where they are, depend upon it you will 
know too. But what is this the soldiers are cheering 
at so tremendously? It is not the king, surely ?” 

Both lifted up the curtain of their tent, which 
they had dropped for convenience sake, and saw 
three officers, apparently of a high rank, riding at 
walking pace through the camp and past the various 
groups of soldiers towards the king’s tent. 

‘‘T know the one on the right hand and the one 
on the left,” said William; ‘‘but I never saw the 
middle one before. What a fine-looking soldier he 
is, to be sure! How erect he sits on his beautiful 
horse! I fancy he must be a great man, that.” 

“Who is the right-hand one?” asked Harry; “T 
know the other is Gustavus Horn, our old com- 
mander in Poland. But the other—what? No! it 
can’t be! And yet—” 

“Yes, Harry,” said William, laughing and happy 
that his thought had been turned in a ditferent direc- 
tion, ‘it’s Banner with a beard. I did not recog- 
nise him at first, but when you come a little closer 
and see his eyes—and especially when you hear his 
voice—you know at once that it is the brave old boy. 
You know, one day, when storming a battery at the 
head of his men, he mounted it first and waved his 
men to come on, which they did but slowly. They 
said they had no idea ‘ Father Banner’ was there, 
for as all his men wore short peaked beards, they were 
so much alike you could hardly tell them from cach 
other. Well, from that moment, no longer to confuse 
his children, he has let his beard grow freely, though 
he wont allow any one else to doit. See how popular 
he is!” 

**Yes,’”? said a veteran who stood close by them; 
“but it’s the middle one that the real cheering is 
for. He’s the man that is, or ought to be, most 
popular.” 

“Who is it?” asked Harry and William, in one 
breath. 

“Count Matthias von Thurn,” said the veteran, 
with dignity, as if the honour which that name had 
won during the long years in which it had been on 
men’s lips were part and parcel of himself. 

“Oh!” said Harry, eagerly; ‘is this Count 
Thurn? Iam so glad to see him at last. Do you 


Both friends 


know him ?” 
“Know him!” said the veteran, looking con- 
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temptuously at Harry; ‘know him, indeed! I 
have served under that man the greatest part of 
my life, ever since I was a little boy, in his house- 
hold at Prague, more than thirty years ago now. 


Know him, indeed! I should hope so.” 

“T have heard,” said William, ‘of his life 
being exceedingly eventful.” 

“Eventful!” repeated the officer, with another 
look of contempt; ‘eventful isn’t the word. It’s 
marvellous! My father, I am proud to own, was one 
of his dependents, and the count resolved to take me 
to his household as page. I first went with him to 
the war with the Turks, and against Bethlem Gabor, 
in Hungary. That was the beginning of my ad- 
ventures with him, and I have known him do many 
wonderful things since. I must go now to pay my 
respects to the count. Good evening. He is a 
marvellous man, is he not ?”’ 

The two friends saluted the old fellow, and William 
said, musingly, ‘‘Yes, that man has undoubtedly 
done great things, and yet, why has he met with so 
little success in all his undertakings ?” 

‘« Well,” answered Harry, ‘“ one reason, I should 
think, is this, that he thinks more of himself than of 
his cause, and prefers a measure that benefits him 
to one that will help the latter. Now in the king of 
Sweden I think it’s just the other way.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 

Tre winter had now set in with great severity, and 
but for the king’s excellent arrangements would 
have been very ‘trying for his army, especially for 
that part of it which was not so accustomed to the 
hard winters of Sweden as the inhabitants of that 
country themselves. He had provided every one of 
his soldiers with a sheepskin, which, together with 
the warm tents and good food with which he took care 
to supply them, greatly softened the hardships of the 
climate. The imperial soldiers, who were neither so 
hardy nor so well provided for, suffered dreadfully ; 
the more because they had to get all their provisions 
by main force, and often found the resistance of the 
exasperated burghers or labourers something more 
fatal than a mere squabble. Moreover, the latter 
were everywhere helped and encouraged in tlreir 
resistance by the king, who paid for every penny- 
worth he consumed. The imperials’ request for a 
cessation of hostilities as long as the winter lasted 
was answered by Gustavus with the words, ‘‘ My 
soldiers have been taught to fight whenever there is 
an enemy, in winter as well as in summer.” And 
fight they did. Daily skirmishes and surprises, in 
which the imperials were invariably worsted, kept 
the soldiers of the king’s army in high spirits, and 
made them long for the summer, in which they could 
meet their enemy more openly. 

One day in the end of February, 1631, Tlarry was 
walking alone through the streets of the little town of 
Schwedt, where the king had pitched his camp at 
that time. He was in a melancholy mood, and his 
thoughts returned with increased force to her whom 
he had lost. William, who had been ordered to 
superintend a convoy of cattle from the neighbouring 
town of Colberg, had been away for some days, and 
finding himself quite alone, the sorrow, which the 
busy life of the army had hitherto somewhat kept 
down, mastered him altogether. With his head 
bent to the ground he walked slowly along, heeding 
nothing around him. 

Suddenly the sound of trumpets and tho tramp- 
yy¥2 
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ling of horses fell upon his ear. He looked up, 
and saw advancing upon him a body of cavalry 
headed by two trumpeters. Thinking that this was 
only one of the usual troops coming to relieve 
guard, he stepped aside to let them pass; but what 
was his astonishment when, five or six ranks having 
passed him, one solitary horseman followed, dressed 
in a garb something between the civil and the mili- 
tary, and looking altogether as much like a clergy- 
man as like a soldier. He wore a breastplate, had 

istols in his saddle, and a sword hung by his side, 
but above his armour he wore a mantle of black 
cloth, and his head was covered with a cap of the 
same material. The appearance of this man, whose 
namo was Axel Oxenstierna, caused Harry a sensa- 
tion of sincere pleasure, and the low salute which he 
made called forth a very agreeable smile upon the 
open, noble, and thoughtful face of the chancellor. 
But if he had been pleased with his appearance, 
much more so was he by seeing another face in the 
troop, immediately behind the first. He started 
and blushed at the nod of cordial welcome which he 
received from an elderly man, whose face and grey 
locks had often been before him as he thought of 
his past life. It was Herr Wechter. 

Scarcely knowing what he did, Harry slowly fol- 
lowed the troop as it wound itself through the 
narrow and crooked street and halted on the square 
where the king resided in the town-house. When 
he arrived thither, the chancellor and his suite 
dismounted and entered. Judging that they would 
remain inside some time, he turned back, disap- 
pointed at not having been able at once to speak 
to Herr Wechter, ere another day, another hour 
might perhaps once more separate them, and possi- 
bly for ever. His thoughts were disturbed by a dra- 
goon who came riding after him, and who informed 
him that he was wanted. He turned round and there, 
walking towards him, with a face full of cordial wel- 
come, was the man whom he most desired to see. 

“We thought that Captain Wyndham was no 
longer amongst the living,” said old Wechter, press- 
ing his hand tenderly. ‘‘ We had abandoned all 
hopes of seeing thy face again. What strange cir- 
cumstance brings thee hither, my friend ?” 

Wyndham told the story of his delivery and the 
strange manner in which he had been treated at the 
castle. Most of the prisoners whom they had 
liberated had either returned home or entered the 
king’s army, but there were not a few whom the 
many years of suffering and hard labour had re- 
duced to such a state of incompetency that they were 
lost to this world and its duties. And then he told 
the old man of his visit to Stralsund, the bitter dis- 
appointment that awaited him there, and the sorrow 
that’dppressed him now each day as to the where- 
abouts of Helena, whom he could not but consider 
in danger as long as he was not near her. 

‘7 know you are the only man able to relieve my 
anguish. Know you anything of them, and how 
they are?” 

‘« Yes,” answered Herr Wechter, somewhat sadly. 
“After it had pleased God to take away my dear 
wife, and leave me alone in the world, I thought it 
wiser to accept the invitations of an old friend of 
mine in Stockholm, who assured me that my services 
would be very acceptable to the Swedish court. At 
the same time Pastor Hermann acquainted me with 
his intention to leave the town for a more southern 


ape too much for his child, who, moreover, would 
e benefited by a change of scene, which would turn 
her thoughts into another direction, and efface the 
sad recollections which preyed upon her. At first I 
endeavoured to procure him a place in Switzerland, 
where both the climate and the scenery would exactly 
meet his wishes. But this was not to be. After 
some trouble I found out that a large Calvinistic 
congregation was in want of a pastor in the town of 
Magdeburg, and—” 

‘‘ Magdeburg ?”’ repeated Harry, with some terror 
in his voice; ‘‘ Magdeburg?” 

‘‘Yes,”’ answered Herr Wechter, astonished at his 
vehemence ; ‘‘the climate certainly is not so severe 
there as in Stralsund, and moreover—”’ 

“But do you know,” gasped Harry, ‘that the 
town is threatened with a siege by ‘Tilly, and that a 
messenger arrived here two days since praying the 
king for assistance ? ” 

‘“‘Tilly!’? said Wechter, ‘I thought he lay in 
Frankfort. Besides, Magdeburg is a bishopric, and 
has nothing to fear from the imperials.”’ 

‘“‘Ah! but Christian William, the administrator, 
has taken the thing into his own hands,” answered 
Harry. ‘‘He has got a vote of confidence from the 
town, collected troops and begun a warfare on his 
own account. He has driven the imperial garrison 
out of several places in the neighbourhood; and now 
that Tilly, who has left Frankfort and has sent 
Pappenheim already before him, is approaching, 
the administrator withdraws his troops again into 
the town, and finding himself too weak to sustain a 
siege, he has sent a messenger here praying for help. 
Are you sure they are there? Oh! say ‘No.’” 

This, however, Herr Wechter could not do. He 
was but too sure that they were in the town, as he 
had not long since received a letter from them. The 
only thing he could do, therefore, was to endeavour 
to put Harry’s fears at rest; but Harry knew too 
well how great the danger was if the city were 
threatened with all the cruelties of the imperial army. 
For not long since a detachment of Swedes having 
been sent to a certain post, it was attacked by a much 
larger number of imperials. They made a valiant 
resistance, but at last, overcome by sheer numbers, 
they were killed in cold blood to a man, only one un- 
happy fugitive, who died soon after, having escaped 
to tell the mournful tale. 

“Thank you, Herr Wechter,” said Harry, pressing 
his hand, with a faint smile. ‘‘ I dare say it is foolish 
of me to fear much for Helena, but you know I have 
seen quite enough of imperial honour to make mo 
tremble. I shall go to Lord Falkenberg and ask 
him what I can do.” 

Not long after, he was admitted into the presence 
of Falkenberg, who was pacing up and down his 
room with a grave face. He returned Harry’s salute 
with less than his usual warmth, and remained some 
moments in deep thought. At last he looked up, as 

if to ask Harry what he desired. 

‘¢ My lord,” said Harry, respectfully, ‘I wish to 
ask but one question. Is Magdeburg in danger?” 

‘“‘In great danger,” answered the marshal. ‘‘ Why 
do you ask?” 

“‘ Because,” said Harry, boldly, “if it is, I must 
go and help in its defence.” 

“Your help would be of little use,’’ said the 
general, somewhat coldly. 

“Ah! my lord,” said Harry, speaking rapidly, “if 





one, He feared that the rather severe climate would 
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of whose danger would make you tremble, would you 
not fly to their defence and prefer the pleasure of 
dying by their side and for them to that of living and 
mourning their loss? I shall go to the king; I know 
he will not refuse me permission.” 

“Stay!” said Falkenberg, stretching out his hand 
and smiling slightly at the youth’s impetuosity ; 
‘you need not go to the king. Would you have any 
objection to take me with you to Magdeburg ?” 

Harry stared at him in blank astonishment, and 
could not understand his question. 

“This morning,” continued Falkenberg, ‘‘I re- 
ceived orders from the king to take one regiment of 
foot and hasten to the defence of Magdeburg. I have 
just arranged my earthly matters, for it is possible 
that I may never return. I have asked pardon of all 
those whom I offended and pardoned all who offended 
me, and I recommend you to do the same—at least, 
if you desire to stand clear with God and your fellow- 
men. Is it your earnest desire to go to Magde- 
burg ?” 

“Tt is,” answered Harry. The earnest and pious 
tone of Falkenberg had moved him. 

“Then be ready to-night ; we start at dusk. To- 
morrow tho king breaks up his camp here and 
marches to Konigsberg and to Frankfort. So fare- 
well for the present.” 

When dusk descended, Harry was on his way to 
Magdeburg with the regiment over which Falkenberg 
had the command. 


CIIAPTER XXIV. 

Tne city of Magdeburg, situated on the left bank 
of the Elbe, is still considered one of the wealthiest 
and most flourishing towns in Germany. In the 
year 1631 its prosperity was comparatively greater. 
It had no great competitors; the industry and in- 
fluence which now it shares with a dozen other 
towns since sprung up, were then its solitary and 
undisputed possession. It was the capital of a 
bishopric. Its citizens enjoyed a greater amount of 
freedom than those of almost any other town in 
Germany, and its favourable position on the Elbe 
made its commerce formidable indeed. It is one 
of the most ancient towns of the empire, and at the 
time of our story it was but too apparent, by the 
irregularity of the architecture, that its growth had 
been the work of ages. It consisted of two parts, 
the old city and the new. Both had the form of an 
irregular square, while the old city was connected 
with the opposite bank of the Elbe by a ship bridge, 
supported in the middle of the river by a small island. 
The town was surrounded by ditches and strongly 
fortified, and so well had its defences been planned, 
that it was, and indeed is now, reckoned to be all 
but impregnable. 

Such, at least, did General Tilly find it. In the 
latter part of February of the year 1631, he had 
surrounded the city on the land side, erected batteries 
on the other side of the water, and so effectually cut 
off all communication, that not a person could approach 
the city even by the river without imminent risk of 
life. But though he had enclosed the town, though 
after the first fortnight all the outworks had been 
carried and destroyed, and although his guns were 
now {playing upon the walls, the siege had lasted 
nearly three months, and he saw himself no nearer 
a surrender than before. A general assault he 
dared not venture upon, for the walls were high, 
and not a single breach had yet been made. More- 
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over, the report ran that Gustavus Adolphus was 
marching to the rescue, and to starve the city into a 
surrender before that time he knew was impossible. 
He had already stopped his fire, and withdrawn 
part of his troop, when, on the evening of the 
9th of May, he called a council of war of the prin- 
cipal officers of his army, as he was unwilling to 
trust to his own judgment in so difficult a matter. 
Let us enter the house where the officers are 
assembled. 

It was an old-fashioned country seat, on tho other 
side of the Elbe, long since abandoned by its owners. 
In a large room, or rather hall, lighted by two large 
windows looking north and south, the floor of which 
was covered with a kind of marble, a long table was set 
in the middle, covered with a dark green cloth, and 
around it were seated the officers of the imperial army, 
and of that of the Roman Catholic League. Appa- 
rently the president or principal had not yet arrived, 
for the officers were standing or sitting in various 
groups, and chatting and laughing without any 
restraint. Suddenly there was a general silence. The 
officers took their seats at the table, and all eyes were 
turned to a door at the farther end of the hall, which 
was being opened by a musketeer. Two men made 
their appearance, and a greater contrast than they 
offer it would be difficult to find. 

The one was of small stature, somewhat stooping, 
with hard, austere features, thin, hollow cheeks, a 
long nose, and a broad, wrinkled forehead; while 
there was an expression of gloom—of dark brood- 
ing, upon his face and in his eyes, which made it 
a relief to turn to the figure which followed him. 
It was that of a cavalry officer, fully equipped, 
and as tall and well made as any man in the room. 
Under the shining helmet and waving plume, which 
he carried loosely on his head, there was a face 
at once open and intelligent, but impetuous and 
haughty to a degree. ‘The manner in which he 
glanced over tho assembled officers, and frowned as 
he saw several chairs em}ty, showed that the least op- 
position to his will was dangerous. The one who pre- 
ceded him had as little of the soldier in his dress as 
the other hadof the civic. The former wore a silk doub- 
let and hose of a dark colour, a Spanish mantle, and 
a high-peaked hat ; the latter a shining armour, a silk 
scarf supported his sword, and his hands were covered 
with stout leather gloves. The one wasJohn Tserclaes, 
Count de Tilly, late general of the Bavarian army, 
and now generalissimo of the imperial army; the 
other Count Pappenheim, the great cavalry general, 
and the most ardent and enthusiastic supporter of 
the house of Austria. 

Amidst a general silence the two generals took 
their seat at the table, the generalissimo at the head 
and Pappenheim on his right hand. After a moment 
Tilly rose, and with a sombre, but clear and distinct, 
voice proceeded to unfold their position before Magde- 
burg. He had been informed that the town possessed 
enough provision to carry it through another two 
months of siege; there was an imminent danger 
of the Swedish invader falling suddenly upon them, 
in which case they would find themselves between 
two fires, for the spirited sallies of the garrison 
had shown that they were not to be overlooked. 
On the other hand, the town of Magdeburg was 
so important a place that its falling into Swedish 
hands would prove a serious caiamity 0 the imperial 
arms, as its strength and situation made it excellently 
suited as a storehouse and arsenal for their enemies. 
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Tilly finished by calling upon the generals and 
officers to give him the benefit of their experience, 
and sat down with a gloomier look than before. 

The first who rose was Altringer, Tilly’s com- 
panion-in-arms. In a fervent and eloquent speech 
he pointed out that it would be the height of folly 
to await the arrival of the Swedish king in a — 
and situation so untenable as theirs. ‘The Swedish 
army,” he said, ‘‘is no longer what we have held it 
to be. It is well trained, well equipped, and well 
commanded; this is the only army which at this 
moment can be opposed to that force; prudence, 
therefore, must command our actions more than love 
of conquest and thirst for glory. Our defeat would 
expose all Germany to the victor; our cautious re- 
treat will thwart his measures.” 

As he spoke, Pappenheim, who sat opposite to him, 
frowned, and a curious change came over his face. 
He had put his helmet aside, and upon his forehead 
could now be seen a slight mark, as of two daggers 
or swords crossing each other. As he heard Al- 
tringer’s recommendations to prudence, his eyes 
sparkled, his cheeks flushed, and the two marks 
upon his forehead swelled, became blood-red, and 
stoed out prominently, like threatening marks. 

Even before Altringer had finished his oration he 
jumped up passionately, and cried out in angry 
voice, that rang through the room,— 

“Since when, indeed, has the brave Altringer 
found it necessary to fly before an enemy whom 
he has never met, and of whose numbers and 
strength he has apparently not the faintest con- 
ception? Shall we relinquish our prey when it 
is within our teeth, because we fancy we hear the 
footsteps of an approaching foe? I am for a general 
assault on all sides. If that Swedish madman should 
dare to come upon us, are we not commanded by the 
most experienced and far-famed general of our age?” 

There was a silence when Pappenheim sat down. 
After some moments an old veteran general rose, and 
in a hesitating voice, with many apologies, proceeded 
to narrate how he had been present at the siege of 
Maestricht, when only a stripling, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Parma; how then, also, Count 
Hohenlo was marching to the relief of the city, and 
how the duke resolved to take the town ere it could 
be prevented. How, after having stormed it nine 
times on one day, he made a feint as if withdrawing 
from the siege, by which the citizens became less 
careful in their vigilance. Suddenly, he proceeded 
to say, the next morning at daybreak the town was 
stormed on eight sides simultaneously, and the city 
taken. He ended by drawing a parallel between the 
two cases, and recommending the adoption of the plan 
in this instance. Several officers of high rank and 
great experience also rose and corroborated this state- 
ment or cited other examples. 

At last, after Pappenheim had spoken again, and 
incited the minds of the assembly with the prospects 
of revenge—for a great many soldiers had fallen 
before the city already—and of rich spoil, Count 
Tilly rose. During the whole debate he had been 
silent. A gloomy expression had settled upon his 
face, and one might have fancied that he took no 

art in the proceedings whatever had not his eyes 

own restlessly from one speaker to another, from 
face to face, from one extremity of the table to tho 
other, as if he were carefully weighing and examin- 
ing the different elements which composed this sin- 
gular body. When he rose his opiniep had been 





THE SIEGE OF STRALSUND. 


formed. The city was to be assaulted early in the 
morning of the next day. DPappenheim was to scale 
the walls of the new town, Altringer the spot where 
the walls of the old and new town met, and Tilly’s 
troops would mount the bastion at the west corner 
of Pie quadrangle. ‘Three shots of a mortar were to 
be the sign. And as the officers parted from each 
other full of hopes and in the prospect of a glorious 
victory, they said to each other, ‘‘ ‘To-morrow, about 
this time, we shall feast in Magdeburg.” 





THE MARINER’S COMPASS OF POLYNESIA. 


is le the Chinese belongs the honour of inventing 
the mariner’s compass, long anterior to the 
Christian era. It was known to the Arabs in 
medieval times, and from them, through the 


Crusaders, the knowledge spread over Europe. 
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There can be no reasonable doubt that Polynesia 
was peopled from Asia. Did the original settlers 
take with them the mariner’s compass, or anything 
analogous thereto? May not the ancestors of the 
present South Sea Islanders have been far more 
civilised than their descendants? The absence of 
iron throughout Polynesia would easily account for 
the loss of the magnet. Subjoined is a plan of tho 
winds for the Hervey Group from the lips of the 
ancient priests. With slight variations, it will do 
for many other groups in the Pacific. The number 
of wind-holes in this plan exactly corresponds with 
the points of the mariner’s compass. In the olden 
time, great stress was laid on this knowledge for the 
purpose of fishing, and especially for their long sea 
voyages from group to group. At the edge of the 
horizon are a series of holes, some large and some 
small, through which Reka, the god of winds, and 
his children, love to blow. Hence the phrase in 
daily use, ‘“‘rua matangi,” or ‘ wind-hole,’’ where 
Europeans would simply speak of “wind.” The 
‘‘head”’ of the winds is supposed to be in the east; 
by the time it has veered round to s.w. by w. itis 
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THE MARINER’S COMPASS OF POLYNESIA. 7il 


named the tku, or “ tail;” in fact, it is dying away 


until it becomes, in the s.s.w., merely an wru, or ‘ like 
the touch of a feather.” Cyclones, of course, begin in 
the N.E., and go on increasing in violence until, on 
reaching the sku, or “tail,” they moderate. Passing 
on to the wru, or ‘ feathery,” there is a perfect calm, 
mocking the desolations so lately wrought. 

The whole of these names have, more or less, a 
figurative signification. The reader will observe the 
word anau (give birth) several times recurring. 
Taking, for example, akarua for n., the wind, in veer- 
ing towards the w., becomes akarua anau—i.e., ‘‘ the 
north giving birth to a new wind” (Nn. by w.). As 
the wind veers to the n.n.w. itis called akarua tu, 
that is, “the akarua strong enough to stand.” 

Taking Jfacake for n.z, when the wind shifts a 
point it becomes Maouke anau—that is, the n.z. giving 
birth (N.z. by n.). Advancing still towards the n., it 
is called Maoake ta, or the killing or terrible Jlaoake 
(N.N.E.), on account of the extreme violence of this 
wind when a cyclone blows. 

The vast concave above was symbolised by the 
interior of a calabash, in the lower part of which a 
series of small apertures was made to correspond 
with the various wind-holes at the edge of the 
horizon. Each hole was stopped up with cloth. 





Should the wind be unfavourable for a grand expe- 
dition, the chief priest began his incantation by with- 
drawing the plug from the aperture through which 
the unpropitious wind was supposed to blow. Re- 
buking this wind, he stopped up the hole, and 
advanced through all the intermediate apertures, 
moving plug by plug, until the desired wind-hole 
was reached. This was left open as a gentle hint 
to the children of Raka that the priest wished the 
wind to blow steadily from that quarter. 

The operator having a good knowledge of the 
ordinary course of the winds, and the various indi- 
cations of change, the peril of the experiment was 
not great. ; 

Providence has supplied these islanders with an 
unfailing natural indication of an approaching cyclone. 
This is expressed in the plirase, ‘ Kua taviriviri 
tekao o te meika’’—7.e., the core of the true native 
banana is strangely twisted and contorted some 
weeks previous to a hurricane, as if to give warning 
of impending danger. This is usually associated 
with an extraordinary growth of food. Doubtless 
the excessive moisture and heat which occasion this 
rapid growth, and give rise to the strange twists of the 
wondrously delicate leaves of this banana, are the 
real causes of cyclones. 


THE REY. CHARLES (TENNYSON) TURNER, 


ORTY-FIVE years ago, William Wordsworth, 

in an unpublished letter now before me (Trinity 
Lodge, Cambridge, November 26, 1830), addressed 
to the late Sir William R. Hamilton, of Dublin, 
among other news of the University thus wrote :— 
“There is an interesting person in this University 
for a day or two, whom I have not yet seen— 
Kenelm Digby, author of the ‘Broadstone of 
Honor,’ a book of chivalry, which I think was 
put into your hands at Rydal Mount. We have 
also a respectable show of blossom in poetry. Two 
brothers of the name of Tennison, in particular, are not 
a little promising.” * The spelling ‘‘ Tennison”—re- 
minding of the bookish archbishop, albeit he used 
only a single n—indicates personal unacquaintance. 
But the drt of intelligence concerning the ‘two bro- 
thers,” with the significant setting of both on a par, 
seems to me an extremely interesting revelation of 
the “‘speeding”’ grecting the ‘‘coming” guests. As 
with Wordsworth, so in the world of literature the 
“two brothers’? were regarded as equals, or Alfred 
rather than Charles was met mockingly and depre- 
ciatingly by the critics of the hour—stone-blind, 
stone-deaf to the beauty and the melody introduced 
into the earth by the new Singers. The “two 
brothers,” Charles being the elder, published a 
slender volume in the year of Wordsworth’s letter, 
that is held among the rarissima of bibliographers. 
With every abatement, the volume had the imperish- 
able stuff of truest, finest, and (in a good sense) 
subtlest poetry in it, as all the world concedes to- 
day. It needeth not that proof be given. I am 
not now to write of the Laureate, but of one of his 
poet-brothers ; and I dare to say that Charles’s share 
in the volume of 1830, and his onward all-too-widely 
sundered and timidly-put-forth triplet of volumes, 





* This characteristic letter appears in fullin the Collected Prose Works 
of Wordsworth just issuing by me. (Moxon and Co. ; Three vols. 8vo.) 





will satisfy whosoever cares to take pains to master 
them, that if he had elected to be Poet rather than 
Cleric, he might have run neck-to-neck in the glorious 
raco and crown-winning of our Laureate. Nay, 
more. There are elements of poetic inspiration and 
motif in Charles, that the world had been the richer 
for had they been shared by Alfred; for where tho 
younger brother is hazy and indefinite, and growingly 
inarticulate on the deepest facts and problems, the 
elder is open-eyed and clear-spoken, and that not 
professionally or because he is a parson, but from 
the inevitablenesses of his whole-brained, whole- 
hearted, though unclamorous godliness (to fall back 
on an old-fashioned word). 

The “ Two Brothers” must go down together in 
another way—to wit, from the inestimable wealth of 
fraternal love and recognition in ‘‘ In Memoriam.” 
It is of Charles, Alfred sings :— 


** T know thee of what force thou art 
To hold the costliest love in fee.” 
Tenderer and sweeter still, it is of the ‘Two 
Brothers” we get a glimpse in this priceless heart- 
utterance :— 
“ At one dear knee we profler’d vows, 
One lesson from one Book we learned, 
Ere childhood’s flaxen ringlets turn’d 
To black and brown on kindred brows.” 


The “darling room” with the two couches soft 
and white’’—one of the gems of ‘‘ Poems,” 1833, so 
prodigally rejected by the Laureate in (so-called) 
collective editions—was the “room” of the two boy- 
brothers. One stanza must find a place :— 
**O darling room, my heart’s delight, 

Dear room, the apple of my sight, 

With thy two couches soft and white, 

There is no room so exyuisite, 
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No little room so warm and bright, 
Wherein to read, wherein to write.” * 


Very noticeable is the close of the second quota- 
tion from ‘‘ In Memoriam ”-—“‘ kindred brows; ’’ and 
so absolutely yet undemonstratively self-obscuring is 
Charles Turner, that his face is here engraved and 
visible to the student of ‘‘In Memoriam”? for the first 
time. It has been wrestled for (so to say). And 
now look at it, capable reader. You see instantly 
the ‘‘ kindred brow.” You never before have seen 
it, but you cry out “Tennyson.” But it is his 
brother, not himself—and a brother proudly willing 
to be hidden in his shadow,—much as St. Andrew 
sought mainly to be known to posterity as ‘‘ Simon 
Peter’s brother.”” The portrait will reward the most 
penetrative study—and that is all I can venture to 
say while the original is still among us. With 
relation to ‘‘In Memoriam,” it is more than satis- 
fying to find that the elder brother has amply repaid 
its golden praise, as witness this (in part italicised 
by us, as throughout in quotations) :— 


‘* VIENNA AND IN MEMorIAM. 

** Roused by the war-note, in review I passed 
The polities of nations—their intrigues— 
Their long-drawn wars and hates—their loves and leagues ; 
But when I came on sad Vienna, last, 
Her scroll of annals, timidly unrolled, 
Ran backward from my helpless hands ! the woe 
Of that one hour that laid our Arthur low, 
Made all her chronicle look blank and cold : 
Then turned I to that Book of memory, 
Which is to grieving hearts like the sweet south 
To the parched neadow, or the dying tree ; 
Which fills with elegy the craving mouth 
Of sorrow—slakes with song her piteous drouth, 
And leaves her calm, though weeping silently !” 


The books (or booklets) of Charles Turnert— 
passing over earlier editions—are three, the poems 
of 1830, etc., being incorporated in them: (a) Sonnets, 
1864 (Macmillan), pp. 104; (6) Small Tableaux, 
1868 (cdid.), pp. 113; (c) Sonnets, Lyrics, and 
Translations, 1873 (King), pp. 100. 

On their merits—that is, independent of all ex- 
trinsic associations—it seems to me a sorrow and a 
bewilderment that the age should be so unaware of 
the gift bestowed on it in this cunningly-wrought 
poetry. I cannot suppose that it will be so always. 
And yet one stands in passing fear of a generation 
that is leaving such an one as Thomas Ashe, of 
Norwich, thus to warble nightingale-like his ‘‘ Apo- 
logia”’ :— 


‘* No rest save singing, but a song for friend 
Have I, and sing, forgotten, to the end. 





* Pages 152-3. In this volume also is ‘‘ The Hesperides” (pp. 101-107), 
with its motto from “Comus” and songs in it that might have gone bodily 
into ‘‘Comus.” Very idle is it for the Laureate to try to exclude these and 
others. It must be permitted us to protest against a further sin of the 
Laureate. Mere excélusion sends one to the original volumes ; but the 
perpetual and unhappy tinkerings recently of poems that have become 
“household words’ is a pain and an offence, beyond even Wordsworth’s 
most wooden alterations of his. Examples might be given by the score 
wherein the Laureate has changed for the worse (to put it mildly) price- 
less things. Granted that in the early volumes there are Cockney rhymes 
the perpetration of which is inexplicable, and the removal of which is 
inevitable; but our — is against a pseudo-art that eats out the 
finest gold of the thought and feeling for the sake of the (imagined) 
better art. When poetry of the type of Tennyson’s is given to the world, 
it isthe world’s possession, not the author's ; and the author has no right 
(meo judicio) to alloy the universal possession. 

t Thename of Turner was adopted through marriage ; and perchance 
Tennyson were a perilous name to be borne by more than one. 





THE REV. CHARLES (TENNYSON) TURNER. 


O World, for me ne’er care to weave a crown, 
Who hold your smiles as lightly as your frown! 
Yet I grow sad to think upon my songs, 
For which no man, nor even a maiden, longs. 

O my poor flowers, dead in the lap of Spring ! 

I think it is too sad a harvesting 

For such brave hopes, for such kind husbandry ! 
Yet I must still go singing till I die.” 


Not altogether, but much of that holds of Charles 
Turner. Especially the pathetic-tragic 


** Yet I must still go singing till I die :” 


for day by day, like the birds, the elder brother 
of the Laureate keeps singing. I am told that 
those who have the privilege of his friendship 
and of his letters, look for verses in almost 
every slightest communication; nor is the “sweet 
singer” careful to preserve copies or remembrance 
of them, scattering them as the beech its tawny 
leaves. Here is a sonnet that reached me the other 
week from the friend to whom it was sent, and I 
print it with the modestly-put consent of its author. 
It will repay to pause over its quaint realism of 
observation—all the realism of John Clare, but with 
an added glow of Tintoretto-colour he never could 
impart :— 


“THE FetteD OAK: GRAsBY VICARAGE, 
September 5th, 1874. 
‘© When the storm fell’d our Oak, and thou, fair Wold, 

Wert seen beyond it, we were slow to take 
The lesson taught ; for our old neighbour's sake 
We found thy distant presence wan and cold, 
And gave thee no warm welcome, for whene’er 
We tried to dream him back into the place 
Where once he stood, the giant of his race, 
’Twas but to lift an eye and thou wert there, 
His sad remembrancer, the monument 
That told us he was gone ; but thou hast blent 
Thy beauty with our loss so long and well, 
That in all future grief we may foretell 
Some lurking good behind each seeming ill, 
Beyond each fallen tree, some fair blue hill.” 


I italicise the closing line, that it may be brooded 
over until it yield up its transfiguring benediction. 
Had Henry Vaughan the Silurist, or George Herbert, 
so rounded off any of their songs of Zion, methinks 


men would have been quoting it to-day. What 
‘fine frenzy”? was in the eyes that looked out on 
that ‘‘ felled oak””—and mark the imaginative touch 
in the word ‘ felled,” as though the storm personified 
had lifted up the golden axe of the lightning to smite 
it down after a life of a thousand years—and what a 
discerning ‘‘ glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven,” across the treeless Lincolnshire wold, 
the very sky being desolated to the feeling through 
the desolation of the treasured umbrage. 

The Sonnet is the form mainly chosen by Charles 
Turner for the expression of his thick-coming 
thought and delicacies and sweetness of feeling; 
and those who mistake quantity for quality, and 
ignorantly flout the sonnets of even Shakespeare, 
Sydney, Milton, Wordsworth, will regret this. I for 
one do not—being heretic enough to hold that the 
Laureate’s immortality is assured not by his Arthurian 
myths, or ‘‘ Maud,” or any of his larger efforts 
(‘In Memoriam,” the crown of all, always excepted), 
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but on his short perfectly-finished (so-called) minor 
poems. Iam not sure that I can accept the ‘defence ” 
in “ My First and Last Strophe ” (‘‘Small Tableaux,”’ 
), 3), or in ‘‘ Prefatory” (‘‘Sonnets,” p. 3); rather do 
I detect in these a kind of special pleading in order 
to put down an accusing conscience that one so 
dowered should not have disciplined himself to do 
greatly more. But he has unquestionably chosen 


wisely not to address himself to a “‘ grand” epic or 
He has the Master to 


epical continuous poem. 





And, failing that, I search the lawns and bowers, 
To find thee floating o’er the fruits and flowers, 
And doing thy sweet work in silence there : 

Thou art the poet’s darling, ever sought 

In the fair garden or the breezy mead ; 

The wind dismounts thee not ; thy buoyant thread 
Is as the sonnet, poising one bright thought, 

That moves but does not vanish ! borne along 
Like light,—a golden drift through all the song.” 





“serve”? in the Church; and his faculty is, as of the 
skyey birds, to sing; and the Sonnet finely gathers 
into itself such things as visit his genius—pre-emi- 
nently and benignantly in sympathy with all of 
earth, but ever and anon lifted to Pisgah-altitudes 
that overlook not earth’s ‘‘ Holy Land,” but heaven’s. 
Finely touched, with the very touch of Astrophil and 
Stella, is our poet’s conception of the Sonnet, as 
thus (Sonnets, Lyrics, and Translations, p. 40) :— 


“To tHe Gossamer Licut. 


“ Quick gleam ! that ridest on the gossamers ! 
How oft I see thee, with thy wavering lance, 
Tilt at the midges in their evening dance, 

A gentle joust set on by summer airs ! 
How oft I watch thee from my garden chair ! 





harles intr? 


Not less dainty is this (Small Tableaux, p .4):— 
** THE GOLD-CRESTED WREN : HIS RELATION TO THE SONNET. 
** When my hand closed upon thee, worn and spent 
With idly dashing on the window-pane, 
Or clinging to the cornice—I, that meant 
At oace to free thee, could not but detain ; 
J dropt my pen, I left th’ unfinished lay, 
To give thee back to freedom ; but I took 
Oh, charm of sweet occasion !—one brief look 
At thy bright eyes and innocent dismay ; 
Then forth I sent thee on thy homeward quest, 
The lesson learnt—thy beauty got by heart : 
And if, at times, my sonnet-muse would rest 
Short of her topmost skill, her little best, 
The memory of thy delicate gold crest 
Shall plead for one last touch—-the crown of art.” 
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Ono characteristic of the entire sets of Sonnets is 
the transfusion of human interest over the visible, 
or perhaps I ought to say the associating with Nature 
something less or more of human-ness. Take this :— 


‘*THEe Bvoy-BELu. 


** How like the leper, with his own sad cry 

Enforcing his own solitude, it tolls ! 

That lonely bell set in the rushing shoals, 

To warn us from the place of jeopardy ! 

O friend of man! sore-vext by ocean’s power, 

The changing tides wash o’er thee day by day ; 

Thy trembling mouth is filled with bitter spray, 

Yet still thou ringest on from hour to hour; 

High is thy mission, though thy lot is wild— 

To be in danger’s realm a guardian sound ; 

In seamen’s dreams a pleasant part to bear, 

And earn their blessing as the year goes round ; 

And strike the keynote of each grateful prayer, 

Breathed in their distant homes by wife or child !” * 

How instinct with pathos is that of the leper 
“‘enforeing his own solitude”! How does it take 
in the miserable cry, ‘‘ Unclean, unclean!” that was 
heard not to move and melt and draw to pity and 
help, but to warn and fortify the hearer in his sel- 
fishness! Then how is the tumult and the clamour 
of the whitened and storming sea brought before us 
in “ set in the rushing shoals”! How humanising, how 
transmigrating (if I may venture to say so) the naming 
of the “lonely bell,” not thing but “ friend” with a 
‘‘trembling mouth,” and like to be choked in the 
‘‘ bitter spray ”’ and ceaseless wash, and still ringing 
on from hour to hour! How christianising the 
apostrophe, ‘‘High is thy mission,” and what visions 
of those that ‘go down to the sea in ships” and of 
‘sorrow on the sea,” and white faces of far-off wives 
and children, in the soft and softening close! 

Fit to be read with bared head is the most tender, 
most winsome sonnet :— 


**Tie DEATH-SMILE oF CowPER. 


**O orphan smile! born since our mourner died— 
We ever long’d for thee, but saw thee not, 
Till now, in posthumous beauty,—nought beside 
Could have so moved us, while our tears were hot 


(TENNYSON) TURNER. 


all lines of pain, and shadows of despair, and omens 
of rooted anguish—the abiding ‘‘smile’”—is im- 
perishable now that Charles Turner has discovered it 
to us. It had died out of men’s hearts if written only 


in Hayley’s arid page. In the same vein are tho 
twin autobiographical sonnets of ‘ Apprehension 
of Blindness,”* and ‘Loss and Restoration of 
Smell,’’+ and the very noble pairs ‘* On the Statue of 
Lord Byron’’} and ‘ Mary Queen of Scots” §—the 
latter two declarative of wide and generous sym- 
pathies. I should have gladly quoted one of these, 
but prefer another as more likely to be overlooked, 
and than which for depth and pathos intermingled 
with wrathful scorn, I know nothing finer—its passion 
sprung of compassion. Here it is :— 


“Tne LirtLe Heir or SHAME, 

** He was a little heir of shame—his birth 
Announe’d by peevish voices, and his death 
Welcom’d by all ; he staid not long on earth, 
Nor vex’d them long with his fast-fleeting breath ; 
He felt their blows, too young to feel their scorn ; 
How that poor babe was beaten and revil’d, 
Because, albeit so mischievously born, 

He wail’d as loudly as a lawful child ! 

They hurried to the goal his faltering pace ; 
Full soon they bore him to his mother’s grave ; 
No more for others’ sin accounted base, 

In Paradise he shows his harmless face ; 

The Saviour flinches not from his embrace, 

But gives him all his infant-heart can crave.” || 


It were long to point out Charles Turner’s Words- 
worthian gift of insight into the multiform aspects of 
Nature. In that place of ‘‘In Memoriam,” whence 
has already been fetched the younger brother’s 
fulness of recognition of the elder’s influence on him 
and ix him, we read further :— 


** Thou and I are one in kind, 
As moulded like in Nature’s mint ; 
And hill and wood and field did print 
The same sweet forms in either mind. 


** For us the same cold streamlet curled 
Through all his eddying coves ; the same 
All winds that roam the twilight came 
In whispers of the beauteous world.” 





And thrilling. Art thou not to each sad friend 

The symbol of a long-desired release ? 

A lovely prelude of immortal peace, 

Now that the storm of life has reached its end ? 
Fresh from kind Hayley’s page these words I wrote, 
As though I lean’d o’er Cowper, and beheld, 

As present fact, what I from records quote ; 

By rapture of pure sympathy impell’d 

To join those first eye-witnesses, and note 

A death-smile, and the sorrow that it quelled.” + 


One on reading this recalls with new truth and 
pratefulness, in scorn of modern hymnmongers, 
Cowper’s own assured and assuring words :— 


* And there have I, though vile as he, 
Washed all my sins away.” 


The “posthumous beauty ”’—the melting away of 


It ts ‘‘a beauteous world” to Charles as to his 
brother Alfred. He maligns it not. He has no echo 
for a pseudo-Solomon’s sin-sated and misanthropic 
wail and falsehood of ‘ Vanitas Vanitatum.” ‘To 
him earth is not Paradise Lost, but Paradise Re- 
gained. And so he walks it in gladness, and finds 
the beautiful everywhere. He has all the colour of 
epithet of the Laureate, with at times an opaline light 
of glory that lies not on his ever-mortal page. We 
must linger over two in proof at once of his true eye 
for Nature, and his unpreaching but most real con- 
secration to higher uses of the humblest sight :— 


“THE BEE-WIsr. 
** Our window-panes enthral our summer bees ; 
(To insect woes I give this little page)— 
We hear them thrashing in their idle rage 
Those crystal floors of famine, while, at ease. 








* Sonnets, p. 28, ¢ Ibid., p, 31. 
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* Sonnets, p. 32. _t Ibid., p. 33. t Ibid., pp. 34-5. § Ibid., pp. 367 
| Sonnets, Lyrics, and Translations, p. 33, 
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THE REV. CHARLES 


Their outdoor comrades probe the nectaries 

Of flowers, and into all sweet blossoms dive ; 

Then home, at sundown, to the happy hive, 

On forward wing, straight through the dancing flies ; 
For such poor strays a full-plumed wisp I keep, 

And when I see them pining, worn, and vext, 

I brush them softly with a downward sweep 

To the raised sash—all angered and perplext : 

So man, the insect, stands on his defence 

Against the very hand of Providence,” * 


. 
” 


On Finpine A SMALL FLY crusuEeD IN A Book. 


Some hand, that never meant to do thee hurt, 

Has crush’d thee here between these pages pent ; 
But thou hast left thine own fair monument, 

Thy wings gleam out and tell me what thou wert : 
Oh! that the memories, which survive us here, 
Were half as lovely as these wings of thine ! 

Pure relics of a blameless life, that shine 

Now thou art gone : Our doom is ever near : 

The peril is heside us day by day ; 

The book will close upon us, it may be, 

Just as we lift ourselves to 
Upon the summer-airs. 


soar away 
But, unlike thee, 
The closing book may stop our vital breath, 
Yet leave no lustre on the page of death.” ¢ 
You come on a whole landscape in a couplet, or a 
line, or half a line. Look at this of an April clouded 
horizon :— 


“‘—and like a tide, the distance comes and goes.” 


The bard of Rydal Mount would have clapped 
hands over that. Look again at this, of a glowing 
yet cloud-domed harvest-field :— 
*¢ The running sunshine langhed 
Its way from sheaf to sheaf.” 
Once more— 
** The bowery ash 
Goes storming o’cr the golden moon.” 


How graphic this of a favourite old mare :— 


**__ a wandering mouth and foot, 
That slowly shifts from place to place.” 
Yet again this— 
A SIMILE. 


“Tx AND OvT OF THE PINE-WooD: 


Beyond the pine-wood all looked bright and clear— 
And, ever by our side, as on we drove, 

The star of eve ran glimpsing through the grove, 

To meet us in the open atmosphere ; 

As some fair thought, of heavenly light and force, 
Will move and flash behind a transient screen 

Of dim expression, glittering in its course 

Through many loop-holes, till its face is seen.” 


“A Forest Sunset” (‘Small Tableaux,” p. 77) is 
a companion picture; and ‘Last Year’s Harvest” 
(ibid., p. 61) and “‘The Storm: a Harvest Memory” 
(:did., p. 58), may well hang beside them. Each is < 
pre-Raphaelite study in words whereby the pen is 
turned into a brush held in a true painter’s hand. 
Grander and mightier are “Orion” (idid., p. 70), 
“ Missing the Meteors, 1866” (cbid., p. 72), ‘‘ Nehe- 


Se ee 





* Small Tableaux, p. 51. r 
7 Sonnets, Lyrics, and Translations, p. 41. 
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miah’s Night Ride” (cdid., p. 7), and “ Barmouth 
Sea-Bridge” (‘‘ Sonnets, Lyrics, ete.,” p.7). Waning 
space compels me to limit myself to one out of all 
these very remarkable sonnets. It shall be for its 
daring realism and Clare-like poring :— 


**A Britwiant Day. 

*O keen pellucid air! nothing can lurk 

Or disavow itself on this bright day ; 

The small rain-plashes shine from far away, 

The tiny emmet glitters at his work ; 

The bee looks blithe and gay, and as she plies 

Her task, and moves and sidles round the cup 

Of this spring flower, to drink its honey up, 

Her glissy wings, like oars that dip and rise, 

Gleam momently. Pure-bosomed, clear of fog, 
Tue long lake glistens, while the glorious beam 
Bespangles the wet joints and floating leaves 
Of water-plants, where every point receives 
llis light ; and jellies of the spawning frog 
Unmarked before, like piles of jewels sccm.” * 


It is impossible to leave unquoted one not yet 
named—worthy of Wordsworth at his best :— 


“On THE Ectirst oF tue Moon oF Ovroper, 1865, 


** One little noise of life remaiaed—I heard 
The train pause in the distance, then rush by, 
Brawling and hushing, like some busy fly 
That murmurs and then settles ; nothing stirred 
Beside. 
Hung on the silver moon, which mutely went 
Through that grand process, without token sent, 
Or any sign to call a gazer forth, 
Had I not chaneed to see ; dumb was the vault 
Of heaven, and dumb the fields—no zephyr swept 
The forest walks, or through the coppice crept ; 
Nor other sound the stillness did assault, 
Save that faint brawling railway’s move and halt ; 
So perfect was the silence Nature kept.” ¢ 


Perhaps that “one last touch” of the ‘“ Gold- 
crested Wren” would have removed “process” 
(line 7)—unless it be intended for ‘ procession ”’— 
but as a whole how hushing and calming is this 
sonnet! 

Another is deliciously descriptive :— 


The shadow of our travelling earth 


** WIND ON THE Corn, 

*© Full often as I rove by path or stile, 
To watch the harvest ripening in the vale, 
Slowly and sweetly, like a growing smile— 
A smile that ends in laughter—the quick gale 
Upon the bre adths of gold-green wheat descends 3 
While still the swallow, with unbafiled grace, 
About his viewless quarry dips and bends— 
And all the fine excitement of the chase 
Lies in the hunter's beauty : In the eclipse 
Of that brief shadow, how the barley’s beard 
Tilts at the passing gloom, and wild-rose dips 
Among the white-tops in the ditches reared: 
And hedgerow’s flowery head of lacework stirs 
Faintly in that full wind that rocks th’ outstanding firs.”} 


There are traces of humour in these poems, just a4 
in his portrait and as earlier in even the ascetid 





* Small Tableaus, p. 45. + Small Tableaux, p. 67. ¢ Sonnets, p. 70 
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worn eyes of George Herbert. Ican only refer the 
reader to ‘‘Emmeline” (‘‘Sonnets, Lyrics, ete.,”’ 
p. 12), “The Old Fox-hunter” (iid., p. 39), and 
‘““My Timepiece” (ibid, p. 49) in confirmation 
pleasantly. 

The third volume (‘ Sonnets, Lyrics, ete.,’’ 1873) 
has a mellowness about it in fine accordance with 
the advancing age of the poet, and it is interpenetrated 
with the ether of spiritual life. Some men’s faces 
look as though cold (or lukewarm) water were in their 
veins, they are so chill and unsympathetic; others 
seem to have vinegar substituted, they are so sour 
and acrid. Charles Turner has the old rich common 
ichor pulsating through his entire personality, and 
his Christianhood is pr eminently human. You feel 
as you read that you are in the presence of a Christian 
gentleman, “meet follower of Him the first true 
gentleman that ever breathed.” You catch behind 
the veil of poetic words a very George Herbert’s 
‘Priest of the Temple,” none the less that he refuses 
praise that is bare truth, as in his touchingly modest 
sonnet, ‘To a Friend.”* How magnificent is the 
dedication of himself to his office we may gather 
from his ‘‘ Art and Faith,” opening as it does many 
windows into his natural and cultured likings :— 





*¢ When first I home returned, and took my part 
Once more in rural duties, I had brought 
A memory stored with forms of ancient art, 
And faithful visions kept them in my thought ; 
Day after day Apollo stretched his arm, 
And gazed in triumph o’er our village road ; 
While Fancy heard, aloof, the noise of harm, 
That reached the Python from the Archer-god. 














THE REV. CHARLES (TENNYSON) TURNER. 


Let me not leave Thee, O my Lord, for these, 

Nor merge in Art my Christian fealty ! 

Through all the winsomed sculptures of old Greece 
Keep Thou an open walk for Thee and me ! 

No whiteness is like thine, All-pure and good ! 

No marble weighs against Thy precious blood.” 


I simply note ‘‘Child’s Eyes” (‘‘ Sonnets, Lyrics, 
ete.,” p. 8), “Our New Church” (cbed., p. 50), 
“Twelve o’clock” (ibid., p. 52), Palm Willows” 
(‘bid., p. 58), “Salome” (‘ Sonnets,” p. 9), and 
‘The Moon and Sun” (‘Small Tableaux,”’ p. 62). 

Let the reader get these volumes and judge for 
himself. I feel as though after all my quotations 
I had only raised the lid of a casket of gems. They 
are books to be bought and treasured and returned 
on. ° 

I venture to suggest that the three might be com- 
pacted into one, dropping the translations and others 
written ‘to order,” and I will prophesy a welcome 
for the gift far beyond present experience. 

It may be added that Coleridge equally with 
Wordsworth discerned in Charles Tennyson a 
genuine poet. A copy of his early volume of 
“Sonnets” (1830) is enriched with marginalia 
bearing the well-known initals ‘‘S. T. C.” From 
the change of name to Turner, the Laureate with 
many readers is credited with Coleridge’s praise, 
while it was Charles, not Alfred, Coleridge praised: 
his “Sonnets” being relatively poor and empty. 
Archbishop Trench quotes two of Charles Turner's 
Sonnets in his charming ‘Household Book of 
English Poetry.” 





* Sonnets, p. 77. 
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BERTRAM RAVEN: A STORY OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” ETC, 


CHAPTER IV.—FACILIS DECENSUS AVERNI, 


“X70, I do not think I am over-strict, or over- 
anxious, or over-particular.” 

Mr. Raven’s brother had come to stay with him, 
and the talk had, exceptionally for this reserved 
man, turned upon his son’s career at Oxford. Mr. 
Henry Raven was a complete contrast to his brother : 
a genial, open-hearted, open-speaking man; a man 
with a large family, a well-to-do lawyer; the life 
and gaiety of the house. He had a pet name for 
every one of his twelve children. He was their 
playfellow, even romp-fellow, from the baby state 
upward. Too much so, indeed; I doubt if they 
would have come to him for grave advice, and with a 
serious trouble. Had they done so, however, beneath 
the surface of chaff and badinage, a depth of cha- 
racter, of feeling and common sense, would have 
been found, of which few suspected the existence. 
The eddying currents on the surface did some in- 
justice to the stream that they made appear as though 
merely a shallow brook. There were, however, pools 
in it, whose depth passers-by did not even suspect, 
and that few had learnt to fathom. 

‘Come, come, Ronald,” he replied to his brother, 
‘‘ you’re too hard on the young fellow. What’s the 
harm of his playing in a match now and then?” 

“Even now and then I object to; still, I should not 
speak about such a thing if it were the rare exception. 


I believe that ‘now and then’ throws a young man 
into company which he had better avoid, and entails 
expenses which he can hardly afford. But these 
matches are the rule now, not ithe exception, with 
my son, and I feel convinced in my own mind that 
all cannot be well. I feel sure that the allowance, 
which is the very utmost I can afford to give him, 
must fall greatly short of the expenses in which he 
appears to be becoming more and more involved. I 
assure you that it is a daily and nightly trouble to 
me, Henry.” 

‘“‘ Have you spoken to the boy about it? I dare say 
your anxieties magnify the evil.” 

“Tt is not my way to invite confidence. A sort of 
unnatural constraint has for some years grown up 
between us. Whether it be wholly my misfortune 
or partly my fault, I cannot say. Still, there it is. 
There have been for him many opportunities oi 
opening his heart to his father, if he had cared to do 
it. It is only certain that he has never done so.” 

““You’re wrong, Ronald, quite wrong. Not to 
invite is, in fact, to repel confidence. I dare say tho 
young fellow has a few debts—they mostly have; 
but you, I see, make such a bugbear of them, that 
you are the last person that will know about them.” 

Mr. Raven turned for the moment almost lividly 





pale. “I could not get over it. It would nearly 
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BERTRAM RAVEN. 


kill me to think that a son of mine could be so dis- 
honourable as to contract debts which he could not 
discharge: so heartless as to plunge into extravagance 
and dissipation, while his parents are pinching at 
home in order to educate him like a gentleman and 
to give him a fair start in life. I could not bear it 
—I could not, indeed.”’ 

So agitated did he become—who was usually im- 

assive and grave—that the good-humoured brother 
hastily turned the subject into another channel.— 
Several Terms, be it noted, had passed since our last 
look at Bertram at Oxford. 

“Come, Raven, we’re going down in a four to 
Newnham, and you’re our stroke ; a nice little lunch 
in the Island, a bit of dinner and some fizz at the 
Mitre, Van John in Copefield’s rooms, and a turn at 
pool to follow, ending with supper at Ingram’s. 
Yhere’s your day mapped out very neatly ; pitch stupid 
old Aischylus to the dogs, we'll none of him; and 
Mill after him.” 

“No, no, Foster; I really can’t spare the time; 
what with cricket, and boating, and the racket- 
court, and billiards, I’m awfully behind in my reading, 
to say nothing of other things. Do you know at 
first I actually took you for a dun?” 

“Ah, that was why it was a case of non est inventus 
when I came into the room at first. I noticed how 
gingerly you came out of your bedroom. But, 
seriously, old fellow, you must come. It would 
spoil all our fun if you failed us. And see what a 
lovely day it is! Oh, you'll read all the better for a 
pull to-day. You look fishy about the gills, and 
there’s nothing like air and—ahem—pleasant com- 
pany and rational amusement for putting brain and 
body into good working order.” 

Here tumbled in the other men, and, without cere- 
mony, the books were shut up and shot into different 
corners of the room, and vehement slaps on the back, 
and hilarious adjurations prevailed at last on the ex- 
postulating Bertram, grumblingly, to don flannels and 
straw hat, and stride, the king of the party, through 
the sunny street and under the blue sky, towards 
the river. He had a letter to post, so they passed 
through Christ Church Quadrangle. Somehow, as 
he passed his father’s old rooms, a former day came 
back to him ; and the happy introduction to Oxford 
was remembered, and the father, kindlier then than 
Bertram had before seen him; and his trust in his 
boy, and his words at parting, and the quiver in the 
voice, and the glistening in the eye. Bertram half 
paused ; he would have liked to go back: an uneasy 
thought in his heart cast doubts on his readiness for 
the coming examination. Other anxieties rose, ghost- 
like, on his thoughts. But it was dmpossible to turn 

ack now; and, after all, one day could not matter; 
and, as for those troubling ghosts, he had grown 
skilled now in exorcising them. Te would have to 
look them in the face one day; but that need not be 
yet. And his step was, the next moment, as light, 
his voice as gay, as that of any of his comrades. And 
all the while the grave, kind father was considering 
what personal expense he might pare down a little, in 
order to remove from his son the temptation of ex- 
ceeding his allowance and getting into debt. Ah, had 
he known! But the evil day was yet postponed. He 
refused to believe that things could yet be really 
Wrong, and especially that such a thing as debt 


could be surreptitiously entered upon by his own 
honourable boy. 
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Ay me! The curse that debt becomes! How 
potent to blunt the keen edge of honour; how 
heavy to crush down the free, frank spirit; what a 
clog on the lightness and the gaiety of the heart! 
Avoid it, O young man! It is a Juggernaut car, 
which passes over its willing victims, crushing, if 
not the life, yet the juice and freshness of honour 
and generosity and justice out of them, and leaving 
them sapless as dried flowers. How deadly to all 
right principle, the perpetual necessity of keeping a 
tradesman out of his just dues; dodging him, evad- 
ing him,—let us say it;plainly,—cheating him! How 
subversive of all manliness, the need to resort to 
low shifts; to shun the look and the address of 
your fellow-man; to have to cast in your lot with 
sneaks and cowards! Ah, it is sad, sad work when 
debt creeps on, creeps over the life like a dull blank 
fog, blotting out life’s sunshine in cases where it 
was not through the fault of the sufferer, where 
illness has checked bread-getting, or when coals 
and provisions rise in price, and children increase, 
and incomes remain as they were, and the poor 
curate or government clerk puzzles wearily over 
accounts all a fair long morning, and can find 
nothing unnecessary, nothing that can safely be 
foregone; and the brain grows dizzy, and the heart 
sinks low, and the man looks up, with a wan, wasted 
look, to meet his wife’s anxious watching face, that 
tries to greet his with a smile; and a dull low pain 
broods in the heart all night, and becomes a sharp 
spasm at the waking; and a man honourable at his 
heart and anxious to pay his way, feels bowed down 
and degraded ; and it is a case humbly to lay before 
Him who feedeth the young ravens when they cry. 
These cases are sad; and O, 7f they only knew, the 
men with their thousands or their myriads a-year, 
surely, surely what delight they would find in send- 
ing crisp cheques to this breakfast-table and to that ; 
revelling in the enjoyment of imagining the letter 
opened, the husband’s exclamation, the wife’s 
anxious look up, the wonder and the joy. I once 
was instrumental in conveying such a mission; and 
O, the deliciousness of the thinking about and 
picturing it all! “Jf we had only known;” thus 
men say after a sad, sad story has come out, too late 
for help. But they know not, and are not careful 
to know; and deadly heart-wearing money-troubles 
grind away lives of men with small incomes, yet 
bound to look and live like gentlemen as they are, 
until they long almost to creep away and hide their 
cark and care in the unrequiring grave. 

But for the University man, with every necessary 
provided, to deliberately let debt forge its links to 
bind him hand and foot at last; and for luxuries, that 
are often trifles, fooleries, or worse—for whims and 
frivolities, to let this burden weigh him lower and 
lower,—is not this a very midsummer madness ? 
Yet how very, very common a madness! Gauge 
your income, and if it bo narrow, let the study be— 
not what you want, but what you can do without. Thus 
let me advise young men; and for their elders, Be 
alert and careful over them. Inquire into the state 
of the finances at the end of each Term; thus may 
snowballs be stopped which might have grown into 
avalanches. 

Debt! Itis as the poisoned garment which clung 
to Hercules, and which a demigod in might cannot 
pluck from his limbs, into which it rots and corrodes. 
Avoid it; stand up a free, if a poor, man! 

* * 
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Lord’s Oricket-ground. Cambridge wins the toss. 
The mighty gathering of spectators waits breath- 
lessly for the first ball to be given. Guard is taken, 
the bowler advances, the ball leaves his hand with 
ripping speed; faster yet, however, it flies for four 
to the pavilion. Ringing cheers; again it flies, and a 
single is snatched. ‘The second batsman gets it well 
away to leg; tho telegraph marks ten at the close of 
the first ‘over.’ ‘Lhe Oxford colours pale; the 
hearts of Oxford lady-partisans sink somewhat. 

‘“‘Ah! and these are not their two best bats. 
Cambridge is fearfully strong in batting this year; 
they’ll knock Oxford all about the field.” 

“ Will they though? You’ve not seen young 
Raven bowl yet; you'll tell a different story when 
you have.” 

‘‘'Well, then, here comes his first ball.” 
, “And there go the stumps already! 
was a splintering ball! 
now ?” 

‘Perhaps that was only a lucky fluke; Tl wait 
and see. Here comes the Cambridge captain ; he'll 
try Mr. Raven’s mettle, I fancy.” 

‘‘A foeman worthy of his stecl, no doubt. 
look!” 

This was, as they say, destined, it appeared, to be 
a remarkable match. ‘Len to the batsmen in the first 
over; but three wickets to the bowler in the second. 
The captain had splendidly played a fine ball, the 
first which he received from the redoubtable Oxford 
bowler; but the second carried the leg-stump right 
out of the ground, and the man who took his place 
was caught and bowled by Raven at the very first 
ball. Ringing cheers from Oxford ; every man inte- 
rested in the fume of the old University could have 
aided to carry him on his shoulders; every girl with 
the Oxford colours could have then and there kissed 
him, so exciting is this mimic war. 

Of course, such a marvellous success could not be 
repeated in every over; still, hardly any runs were 
got off Raven’s bowling, and cight out of the 
ten wickets were his at the close of the innings. 
He was a left-handed bowler, and his style had a 
peculiar twist, a dangerous break, that even profes- 
sional players were helpless against, at least, so 
long as it was new to them. 

So Oxford went in. Even though the Cambridge 
score was low, things looked bad for the dark blue. 
One alter one men went out, and at the fifth wicket 
fallen only twenty-five was marked. Raven had 
gone in early, but had as yet made no sign, added 
nothing to the score, save a single or two. 

‘Of course,” one spectator said, ‘‘a man can’t be 
good all round, except he be a Crichton. Such 
splendid bowling can’t consist with good batting.” 

** Can’tit!” replied Raven’s devotee; but over after 
over passed, and wicket after wicket fell, and nothing 
transpired to justify the implied eulogium. <A eau- 
tious batsman, who somewhat killed the bowling, 
and gave an opportunity for others to make runs, an 
opportunity of which they somehow did not avail 
themselves,—that seemed all that could be said for 
him. But, the fifth wicket fallen—whether Raven 
had been simply waiting to tire out the bowlers, or 
whetier the low state ot the score fired his spirit— 
the spell was broken, and the spectators were treated 
to a magnificent display of cricket. Bertram seemed 
to do simply what he pleased with the balls; 
bowler after bowler came on and was knocked off. 
As on a former occasion, distrusting his coadjutors, 


Well, that 
What do you think of it 


But 





BERTRAM RAVEN: 


he contrived to receive most of the bowling, and 
carrying his bat out sixty ahead of Cambridge 
off his own bat, he was greeted by no slight 
ovation. 

With differences, the above may serve for a 
description of the second innings, and Raven was 
the hero of the year in the cricketing world and 
among the sporting men of the grand old ’Varsity. 

* % ¥ % 


‘‘Come and take a walk to Binsey, old fellow. It’s 
of no use worrying about it, and I dare say all will 
turn out right at last.” 

So, haggard and worn-looking, Raven consented, 
and he went, with two friends, for a country walk, 
during the interval between the viva voce and the 
issue of the Testamur. It was just a toss-up, so to 
speak, between a First and a plough ; on one point, 
he had before known, and the event had proved, he 
was very weak. Heo had, in fact, probably sacrificed 
his class, at least, to cricket. The tempting bait of 
playing in the University Eleven had preved too 
much for him; and, knowing the last week or tivo to 
be simply invaluable for bettering his one insecure 
point, yet he had given up the priceless and irrecover- 
able time to his chance of playing in the great Match, 
and had spent precious days in preparatory contests 
against ‘‘ Marylebone,” against ‘‘ All England,” two 
or three days a week in London, which ought to 
have been spent in close work. And the prize had 
been won, the great match played, the splendid 
reputation of the cricketer accomplished. But, after- 
wards, Mods. came on; and, perversely enough, the 
elders cared more for success in this contest than in 
that other. And Raven went into the schools heavily 
conscious of his weakness on one vital point—that 
of logic. And having done—as he himself could tell 
—brilliantly in every other thing, he actually trembled 
for his pass in this one point. What should he 
do—he, the head of his school—he, the scholar of 
his college, if he should—Oh, hideous idea !—fail 
even in his pass? How write home to the stern, 
unsympathetic father, already ‘chill towards hin, 
angered by his play, which had elsewhere brought 
such plaudits down ? 

It was a frightful time. Friends were waiting in 
the school quadrangle—anxiously waiting—waiting 
long past the usual time, for Raven’s testamur. ‘Tho 
fact was, as they surmised, that the examiners were 
occupied with a great puzzle, balancing the most 
brilliant classical work which they had had set before 
them for many terms, with certain serious flaws in 
the logic. 

Friends of Raven, gauging all the terrible possi- 
bility, had persuaded him to go for a walk into the 
quiet country lanes. 

So they crossed Poole Meadow, and traversed the 
plank of the boathouse there, and sought to soothe 
their souls with the tremulous whisper of poplars, and 
the soft sough of the elms; and noted the wild hop 
twining through the hedges, and the sweet honey- 
suckle umbels, and the crumpled white or rose of the 
bramble, and the tall meadow-sweet in the ditches, 
and so came to the quaint little church, with its open 
belfrey and two bells. Raven, who loved the sights 
and sounds of nature, was, even in his keen anxiety, 
somewhat soothed and amused by these quiet com- 
forters; and the coo of the dove, and the caw of the 
rook, and the pean of the thrush, seemed to calm his 
perturbed spirit. But, the goal reached, the farthest 
intended bound of the walk, a revulsion came overt 
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him. Having lingered hitherto by a forget-me-not in 
the stream, or a tuft of fern-like moss, with a yellow 
snail-shell in it, he now turned, with set brow and 
furious pace, homeward. He would exchange no 
word with his anxious and sympathetic comrades. 
Where he had loitered he now pressed on, devouring 
the ground. Tho birds sang and the hedgerows 
smiled, but received no notice; an eager, fevered 
desire seemed now to possess him to know that 
fate which others by this time probably knew. 
“ Fool that I was to loiter! the testamurs must have 
been given out an hour ago!”’ And, goaded by the 
thought, he pressed on at a pace which left his 
friends to their own company behind him. 

Meanwhile, let us stand in the school quadrangle. 
Let us wait an hour or more there: let Bertram have 
returned to his rooms, and have thrown open the 
windows, and be leaning out into the College Quad., 
gasping for air. Let a hush come over the waiting 
men; let the examiners silently and solemnly stalk 
forth, dividing the expectant throng. Let the clerk 
of the schools appear, with the dreaded yet desired 
list, with the packet of coveted testamurs. Let 
anxiety be on the rack until the R’s are reached ; let 
our cheer also rend the air as Raven’s name is heard 
to lead them ; let us tear frantically out of the school 
precincts, across the smooth lawn of the college 
quadrangle, up the staircase, and into the rooms, and 
vociferate, and slap the back of the great cricketer 
who is known to have had such a squeak for the 
Schools. Let us, somewhat sadly, look on at the 
sumptuous supper which closes the anxious day; let 
us listen to the popping of Champagne, at seventy 
shillings per dozen, one bottle of which is denied 
to himself, even though ordered by the doctor, by 
the poor old father at home, who had been out of 
sorts for some time now, but will not take a change 
at the sea, nor any extra aid to strength, in order 
that the utmost may be done, as Henry Raven ad- 
vised, to supply the requirements of young men 
nowadays, ‘‘which, you know, are quite different 
from ours in our time.” 

And let us, while relieved by the past, yet sym- 
pathise with the disappointed heart of, that anxious, 
grave, cold-mannered father, at receiving from his 
boy a letter a fortnight after, saying that he had 
nissed his first class in mods! 

“ And all from that detestable cricket,’? murmured 
Ronald Raven; and, in this instance, with perfect 
truth. The class had been sacrificed for the glory of 
playing in the University Eleven. The giving up of 
the last week or two had just made the difference. 
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“No, Smythe, it’s of no use trying to please him. 
Many a father would take an interest in his son’s 
amusements, and be more than content with a second 
class in mods.”’ 

“But, you see, it was natural to expect more of 
you. And his vexation is, looked at rightly, a compli- 
ment, and a mark of his appreciation of you.” 

“Oh, nonsense! one would think I’d been 
ploughed, to read his letter, instead of being placed 
in the second class. Of course I know I might have 
been in the first ; still, what I say is, that he 
oughtn’t to com lain of anything above a third.” 

“Ah, Raven, you should not speak of him in that 
tone. Here, I dare say, he’s been denying himself 
to give you a good education, and you have had 
every advantage, and now, naturally, he is disap- 
pointed,” 
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“Oh, bother! I suppose fathers have got to edu- 
cate their children, else why bring them into this 
world? And I’m sure I’ve been kept short enough 
at Oxford. Why, most of the men I know have five 
or six times my allowance, and even then they can’t 
keep up all they have to do on it.” 

‘“* But, my dear fellow, I have often told you—” 

‘*T know you have, but, excuse me, I can’t see 
it. Ido think it’s hard if one is to be grudged all 
enjoyment when one is young, and if toil and moil 
and hard work are to make up the whole of Oxford 
life.” 

Smythe had asked Raven to come for a walk with 
him, with the forlorn hope of awakening better and 
worthier thoughts in his heart than were now, as a 
rule, to be found there. Smythe had been a friend 
of Raven’s before the Oxford days, and knew some- 
thing of the home affairs. He knew that no slight 
effort had been made in order to the sending the 
only boy to a public school and to college. He had 
sadly watched the gradual absorption into the “ fast 
set’’ of his friend. He could not help being put 
aside ; he had done what he could, even (hard for a 
young soldier to endure) enduring snubs and coldness 
in return for his anxious, zealous care. Every Sun- 
day still he made a point of tapping at the window, 
which looked on to the street, of his friend, if per- 
chance he might be in, and willing to come with him 
to the University sermons. But the tap came almost 
always against a blank window. Once he was aware 
of an inhabited room, and went boldly in. Thero 
was bitter beer going on, and smoking, and green- 
backed novels. 

‘‘T see I’m not wanted,” said Smythe, and sadly 
went his way. Afterwards accused himself that he 
had not delivered his testimony—was tossed in his 
mind as to whether the word would have been 
spoken in season or not. 

Once he came determined to have it out with his 
friend. He came into his room and found it empty, 
but all about it he could not but see the evidences of 
eostly expenditure. Ife really went for the man, 
and called him out of rooms in which he was loung- 
ing. He was prepared for an entire split with him, 
and roundly told him his opinion of his heartless 
and selfish life. Raven had sadly deteriorated since 
he first owned Oxford rooms; the selfish advice and 
shallow justifications of his ‘‘ fast’? companions had 
told upon him, had lowered his standard of honour 
and morality ; and from at first accepting them as a 
salve for an uneasy conscience, he had at last begun 
to believe in them, and really to regard himself as 
rather ill-treated than not, in having been, as he 
phrased it, “‘ compelled to get into debt by the small- 
ness of his allowance.” 

But there were, of course, better feclings under 
this evil crust, and for this onco he accepted 
Smythe’s indignant philippie with humility, and 
owned, ‘‘I know, old fellow, that I have been very 
foolish and extravagant, and that it’s been a great 
shame, still the past can’t be helped now, and Vl 
try to be more careful for the future. There, 1 was 
going to send Thomas round to order me a mount 
from Charley Symonds’s, but I won’t go; Pll just 
run and tell Foster and the others that 1 won't.” 

‘Well, I shall wait here for you, for L mean to 
stay to lunch, so you can’t anyhow stay with those 
men now, you see.” 

‘‘ All right, old boy; T’ll be back in the puff of a 
meerschaum.”’ 
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He was, however, away ten minutes, and on his 
return found his friend literally white in the face, 
and contemplating him with more than gravity. 

‘¢T have just burnt one of the books which I found 
on your table. I pray to God, Raven, that you did 
not own it.” 


‘Why, Smythe, what do you mean?” said 
Bertram, considerably astonished. 
‘‘Only a volume of vile and filthy songs. Oh, 


Raven, 7s it possible that you can have so declined 
from that brave protest you made in your first 
term?” 

“My good fellow, no; not so bad as that. I’m 
sorry to say that the protest is made no more, but I 
certainly never defiled my own mind or mouth with 
that foul literature. How can it have come here? 
Let me see, that nasty little fellow Lawrence was here 
after breakfast smoking a cigar; he must have left 
it; he’s just the man to have such a thing. I heard 
him one day walking up and down his room for an 
hour learning one of the bad and offensive things out 
loud.” 

‘“‘ And this is a man whom you permit to call you 
an acquaintance! ‘Thank God, Raven, that you 
know nothing of it. But O, learn this truth at last 
from your own cowardice and laxity, that a man 
cannot touch pitch and not be defiled.” 

“Tt is very bad I know, old fellow, and I'll try 
and do better. But come now, what'll you have for 
lunch? Stop, J know, a little oyster vol-au-vent and 
some cutlets, with a savoury omelette to follow; I 
have some wine in here.” 

And up went the window for the summons of the 
pastrycook over the way. Smythe, too amazed at 
first to interrupt, shouted just in time to stop him. 

‘* [ll tell you what, if you give me anything more 
than some bread and cheese from the buttery, I 
won’t have any lunch with you at all. A pretty way 
of trying to do better! I should like to know when 
your father and mother ever lunch after this 
fashion.” 

So spoke out plain, blunt old Smythe, and, such 
was the humour of the boy, that he accepted sub- 
missively the straight downright reproof. So they 
had their bread and cheese—Stilton, under protest 
from the guest—and Bertram was penitent; and 
Smythe left him, knowing him of old, without the 
slightest hope of any good done. 

In truth, but for sad facts within our ken, this 
might to some seem an unreal story, and they could 
scarce believe that a young man could so weakly drift 
into hopeless debt; idly, purposelessly, really with 
no good got. Just the mess of pottage; the want or 
the whim of the moment, and purchased at such a 
price. For vice and immorality men have to even 
seek and search at Oxford, but doubtless the tempta- 
tions to indolent self-gratification, to debt, and to— 
let us say it plainly—tippling, aro fierce and strong 
at Oxford. The power and energy and tone may be 
broken down or lifted by the life there. Yet we 
cannot keep our sons from the brunt of temptation; 
they must go out into the world, they must endure 
or falter, they must overcome or fail. But we can 
pray to Him who, not taking them out of the world, 
can yet keep them from the evil, and we can also 
try, from the earliest, to remember that we once 
were young, and so to throw ourselves into their 
position, to realise their temptations, to allow for 
their failings, and, in short, to constitute ourselves 
their companions, confidants, and friends. 


BERTRAM RAVEN. 
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Lonpon Civic ENTERTAINMENTS.—The entertainment to 
the Czar cost £13,362 ; the dejeitner to the Prince of Wales on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the Prince Consort’s statue on 
the Holborn Viaduct, £1,821; and on account of the erection 


of the New Library and Museum, £6,570. The receipts of the 
City’s estate last year amounted in all to £577,789. In the 
previous year they were £538,651, or £39,138 less. There was 
a balance in hand to begin with of £71,183. 


MiraMAr.—A correspondent of the ‘* Times” describes the 
present state of Miramar, thus commencing :—‘“‘ There is only 
one thing in Trieste to interest the uncommercial traveller, and 
that is the imperial and royal marine villa—or, as they call it, 
Castle of Miramar. It was, as most people know, entirely the 
creation, and for a short time the home, of that ill-fated Austrian 
prince whom the Emperor Napoleon 111 sacrificed to his silly 
conceit of a revival of the ‘prestige’ of the Latin race beyond 
the Atlantic—the home of Maximilian, born Archduke of 
Austria, who died Emperor of Mexico.” Dr. Samuel Manning, 
in a subsequent letter in the ‘‘ Times,” gives this interesting 
statement :—‘‘The library, which is entered between two 
colossal busts of Homer and Shakespeare, remains exactly as it 
was left by the unfortunate Archduke and Archduchess, It 
contains an admirable and well-used collection of books in the 
chief languages of Europe, those of England holding a prominent 
place. Among them I observed a copy of Kinglake’s ‘ History 
of the Crimean War.’ That it had been repeatedly read was 
evident from the fact that many of the leaves hung loose in the 
binding, and this was especially noticeable in many of the pas 
sages in which the author denounces the treachery, cowardice, 
and unscrupulousness of the Emperor Napoleon.” 


OrrHAN CoNVALESCENT HomE AnD Mr. JosrpH SovL.— 
The Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, paid a graceful and well- 
merited tribute to Mr. Joseph Soul at the ceremony this autumn 
at Margate. She expressed the gratification of herself and the 
duke at being associated with the inauguration of so admirable a 
work of charity, for the success of which the peculiarly healthy 
air of the place bodes well. ‘‘It is a real satisfaction to us 
to see the increase of benevolent institutions such as this. We 
congratulate you warmly on the success that has crowned your 
labours in so good a cause. Your kind heart has prompted you 
to devote all your energies during a long period of yout life to 
the cawse of the helpless orphans. May you carry with you 
into the retirement which your failing health compels you to 
seek the knowledge that you have been a means of good to 
many hundreds of poor children, whose blessings will ever rst 








upen you!” 

Lanour, Menta and Manvat.—In his education speech 
at Chester on the foundation of the King’s Grammar School, 
Mr. Gladstone gave some useful hints as to the demand for 
manual, as contrasted with mental labour, ‘‘ There are two 
descriptions of labour in this world—not one only—manul 
labour and mental labour. Mental labour, I admit, may soar 
very high, and it may also descend low. It goes down to the 
very verge and borders of manual labour; indeed, it may be 
true—probably is true—that the highest description of manual 
labour is higher than the lowest description of mental labour; 
but, taking the distinction in a rough and popular manne, 
this, I apprehend, is the case: That in the time in which we 
live there is a very decided tendency to augmentation in tle 
value and the price of manual labour. There is no doubt about 
that, but there is no such tendency at all, in my opinion, to au 
augmentation in the money value of mental labour. (Gn the 
contrary, both by the natural increase of those classes who have 
already attained to a certain social position, and likewise ly the 
immense effect of popular education in the schools, and thie in- 
creased means which the labouring classes possess for putting 
forward their children, there is, and there will be, it is certau 
—so far as anything future can be certain—a continued and 4 
very large and copious accession to the multitudes of those who 
go into the market for mental labour, there to turn their labout 
to the best account they can. Therefore it is by no means to be 
assumed at once that, because you put your children through 
the forms of education, because you can show a certain list of 
branches in all of which they are supposed to be instructed, they 
will therefore find the career of life easy. On the contrary, #8 
far as I can see, while we live in times in which the competition 
of manual labourers amongst themselves is becoming generally 
lighter and lighter, we live in times when the competition of 
mental labourers among themselves is becoming and will become 



































sharper and sharper.” 
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